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pass unnoticed. Why will the President of a College use such 
an expression, as " Colleges and Universities are being thrown 
up " ? Are being is an outrage upon English idiom, " to be de- 
tested, abhorred, execrated, and given over to six thousand " 
penny-paper editors ; and " thrown up " is hardly dignified lan- 
guage for the establishment of a College. " She shall wring out 
her days," &c. sounds rather too much like an operation at the 
washing-tub. We were surprised, also, to find the President of a 
College using the vulgarism to learn, in the sense of to teach, 
four times in less than two pages. At the conclusion, the com- 
mon-place personification of the vessel of state, is carried out in 
a style altogether more grandiloquent than tasteful. 



13. — An Examination of Phrenology ,■ in Two Lectures, deliv- 
ered to the Students of the Columbian College, District 
of Columbia, February, 1837. By Thomas Sewall, 
M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. Washing- 
ton. 1837. 8vo. pp. 70. 

The first of these lectures is occupied with a description of 
Phrenology. After a concise history of several attempts of the 
ancients to assign the several faculties of the mind to different 
portions of the brain, it gives a short account of Dr. Gall's dis- 
coveries, and an outline of the several organs of the brain, as 
now established by Phrenologists, accompanied by an explanation 
of the leading doctrines, and the principles upon which they rest. 
This is accompanied by a lithographic sketch, representing the 
organs in the usual manner. The descriptions, though necessa- 
rily brief, are clear and intelligible, and, so far as we can per- 
ceive, fair and impartial. No indication appears in this lecture 
that the author has any other object in view, than to teach phre- 
nology to his class, as it would be taught by a confident believer 
in its doctrines. 

In the second lecture, he enters upon an examination of the 
claims of phrenology. He rests his examination chiefly upon the 
inquiry, " How far the science is reconcilable with the anatom- 
ical structure and organization of the brain, the cranium, and 
other parts concerned." This course he adopts, because he re- 
gards the anatomy of the parts concerned, as the proper and only 
standard by which to ascertain its truth, and because the meta- 
physical arguments have so often been evaded, that the public 
mind has not been enlightened by the usual methods of investi- 
gation. The versatility of phrenology in escaping from seeming 
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difficulties in arguments of this sort is illustrated by several ex- 
amples, two of which we select. 

" There is a celebrated divine now living in Scotland, equally dis- 
tinguished for his amiable disposition, his gigantic powers of mind, 
and the great moral influence which he exerts upon the Christian 
world. This individual, it is said, has the organ of destructiveness 
very largely developed, and not having any counteracting organ very 
large, it is contended by those who are acquainted with the fact, that 
he manifests his inherent disposition to murder, by his mighty efforts 
to destroy vice and break down systems of error. In this way he 
gratifies his propensity to shed blood. 

"By a recent examination of the skull of the celebrated infidel 
Voltaire, it is found that he had the organ of Veneration developed to 
a very extraordinary degree. For him it is urged, that his veneration 
for the Deity was so great, his sensibility upon the subject of devo- 
tion so exquisite, that he became shocked and disgusted with the 
irreverence of even the most devout Christians ; and that, out of pure 
respect and veneration for the Deity, he attempted to exterminate 
the Christian religion from the earth."— p. 36. 

We regret that the author did not quote his authority for the 
explanations here referred to. It is true that the general fairness 
of his statements, throughout these lectures, aside from a knowl- 
edge of the unquestioned integrity of his character, will perfectly 
exonerate him in the mind of every reader from any designed 
misstatement. But there is such an air of extravagance in the 
explanations themselves, that those who are not familiar with 
similar specimens of ingenious ratiocination, will hardly acquit 
him of some, perhaps unconscious, tendency to caricature. 

In the argument founded on anatomy, Dr. Sewall shows first, 
that there is nothing in the structure of the brain, as exhibited 
by dissection, to support the claims of phrenology. No phrenol- 
ogist pretends to point out in the brain any divisions into sepa- 
rate portions, corresponding to the several organs. Secondly, he 
contends, that there is no such relation between the volume of the 
brain and the powers of the mind, as phrenology assumes ; and 
he goes into a comparison of the magnitude of that organ in dif- 
ferent animals, in support of his opinion. In his two next posi- 
tions, he shows the difficulty of ascertaining in the living head, 
either the volume of the brain, or the prominence of its several 
parts. The skull varies greatly in thickness in different heads. 
Five heads are represented in the plates, presenting the extremes 
of these differences, from one eighth of an inch in one, to more 
than an inch in another. A measurement of these heads, which 
should give seventy ounces, as expressing the capacity of the 
external head, would give fifty-six ounces as the measure of one 
brain, and twenty-five ounces as that of another ; and these dif- 
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ferences could not be ascertained during the life of the owner of 
the head. In like manner, he says, the frontal sinuses and the 
temporal muscles are situated over a large number of the or- 
gans, and their unequal developement in different cases must 
render it impossible to ascertain the degree of prominence of the 
brain during life. This point is also illustrated by a plate, from 
a head in his possession, representing a large frontal sinus, an 
inch in depth. The prominence of the forehead was such as to 
exhibit a fine appearance of many of the intellectual organs, in 
the natural state ; but on sawing through the bone, it appeared 
that there was an actual deficiency in the anterior part of the 
brain. These are given as the stronger cases ; and the author 
assures us, that he has skulls in his possession, exhibiting, in every 
intermediate degree, the same want of relation between the ex- 
ternal size and form of the head, and those of the brain. 

Some other considerations follow, and the lecture concludes 
with an eloquent appeal to the young men to whom it was ad- 
dressed, to seek out and follow such objects of pursuit as shall 
lead to useful practical results, rather than to be captivated by 
fascinating speculations. 

" Let me caution you," he says, " to distrust its application to your- 
selves, as well as to others, and not to rely on any native endow- 
ments you may thereby be induced to attribute to yourselves, for the 
stations you may aspire to in life. What rank you shall hold among 
intellectual men, depends on your own exertions. The mind, not less 
than the body, is susceptible of inconceivable improvement from the 
culture it receives. It is attention, fixed on proper objects of pursuit; 
perseverance, that never wavers from its purpose ; application, steady 
and constant; and not the prominences of the cranium, that consti- 
tute the most striking differences among men, and which will enable 
each of you, not only to attain, but to deserve the highest distinctions 
and rewards." — p. 67. 

It is no part of our purpose, to enter into an argument against 
phrenology. Those of our readers who are not themselves phre- 
nologists would take little interest in the discussion, and those 
who are, would enjoy it no further than they should find them- 
selves able to meet our combativeness, with their own destruc- 
tiveness. In truth we attach little of importance to the whole 
matter. Be there as much as there may be, of truth in its pre- 
tensions, it is not in our view of half so much consequence to the 
world as its advocates imagine ; and if it be without foundation, 
it is a harmless fancy that will never turn the world upside down. 
To those, however, who feel a stronger interest in the question, 
and especially to those who would see how the matter-of-fact 
teachings of anatomy bear upon it, we would commend Dr. Sew- 
all's lectures. He has discussed the subject with ability ; and 
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even those who are not convinced by his arguments (and it is not 

to be supposed that those who are already adherents of the doc- 
trine will be) will acknowledge that he has treated it with fair- 
ness, and Us advocates with courtesy. 



14. — Revue Etrangere et Frangaise de Legislation et d'Econ- 
omie Politique, par une Reunion de Jurisconsidtes et 
dePublicistes Franpais et Etrangers. Publiee par M. 
Fcblix, Avocat a la Cour Royale de Paris. 4« Annee. 
1837. 7 numeros. 

M. Faxix comprises within his journal a great variety of 
information upon the juridical literature of the age. His list of 
contributors embraces many of the most distinguished names in 
jurisprudence, of France, England, Germany, and America. 
By this means and by his own laborious pen, he is enabled to 
furnish reviews of the leading works on all branches of civil, 
municipal, statute, and international law ; notices of new publica- 
tions ; sketches of proposed reforms ; accounts of law institu- 
tions, courts of law, courses of lectures, &c. We find frequent 
mention of the writings of American jurists, whose works are 
uniformly alluded to with respect, or reviewed with applause. 
The editor and his associates appear to be singularly candid and 
catholic, both in the extent of their studies and in the opinions 
they pronounce. Our able law journal, the American Jurist, is 
highly appreciated by Mr. Fcelix, and that is so much to the 
credit of his good judgment. 



15. — An Anniversary Address, on Female Education. Deliv- 
ered in Paris, Tennessee. By John R. Howard. Paris. 
Gates &. McCowat. 8vo. pp. 15. 

We must not expect novelties in an address on education. If 
we find just views well expressed and earnestly enforced, we 
ought to be content. The address before us fulfils this condition. 
The opening remarks, on the importance of education, are tru- 
isms, to be sure, but none the less weighty on that account. The 
reflections on the connexion of education with the prevalence of 
Christianity are good, and might very properly be pressed further 
than they are in the discourse. Our author says many good 
things, too, about the bearing of education upon schemes of phi- 
lanthropy, and the enlightened administration of government ; 
and shows, that a just education is necessary to enable man to 



